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LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN:*—* 

What  a  reverie,  what  a  multitude  of  thoughts 
are  awakened  "by  the   suhject  "Abraham  Lincoln,   the  Kentuckian"   ?  The 
entire  story  of  his  day  and  generation,  even  of  Kentucky,  might 
well  he  written  under  this  title. 

He  was  "hred  in  Old  Kentucky"-  His  father 
and  mother  and  many  of  their  immediate  relatirwes  were  good  Ken- 
tuckians.     His  wife  and  all  her  people,   the  Todds,  were  Lexingtonians. 
Lincoln  was  as  full  of  Kentucky  as  Kentucky  was  and  is  of  him.  He 
looked  the  part.  Recall,   if  you  please,  his  stature,  form, 

manner  and  speech  and  you  will  see  a  composite  rail  splitting  Ken- 
tuckian of  his  generation.     Today  his  tall  gaunt,   thin  figure  is 
matched  over  and  over  a  thousand  times  in  the  old  Commonwealth.  His 
rugged  features  were  of  the  same  general  mould  of  many<      of  his 
contemporary  Kentucklans.     His  accent,  his  speech,  his  stride, 
his  easy  southern  manner  and  his  hahits,   to  the  day  of  his  death 
were  those  of  a  genuine  Kentuckian.     Who  can  douht  that  he  inherited 
from  old  Kentucky  and  her  people  all  the  distinguishing  character- 
ics  that  made  him  the  Lincoln  we  love  and  adore?     Kentucky  endowed 
him  with  physical   strength  and  power,   wove  into  his  mould  much 
of  the  courage,   charm,   sentiment,  plain  common  sense  and  naturalness, 
pathos  and  humility  which  comlDined  to  make  Lincoln  the  most  uncommon 
personage  who  has  sprung  from  common  stock  in  all  time.     His  "body, 
his  spirit,   and  his  whole  life  were  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  Kentucky, 
the  pronounced  characterics  of  the  State  and  her  people  were  indelibly 
stamped  upon  his  personality  and  the  acts  and  tnoughts  of  her 

frontiersmen  became  and  were  a  part  of  his  system  of  life. 


One  Hundred  and  twenty- two  years  ago  on  a  cold,  raw 
Pe"bruary  morning,   when  a  strong  wind  and  blinding  snow  howled 
around  k  rude     log  cabin  with  dirt  floor,  he  came  into  this  world. 
There  was  scant  furniture  in  the  hut,   meager  clothing  of  coarse 
texture  for  mother  and  babe  and  but  little  fire  in  the  chimney. 
Only  one  person,   an  old  lady,   attended  the  mother.     The  father 
was  away  from  home. 

Over  and  around  that  humble  cabin,    in  Larue  County, 
there  has  been  erected  an  imposing  memoria,l  of  everlasting  granite 
to  shelter  this  little  birth  cabin,   and  thousands  of  pilgrims  jour- 
ney to  this  hallowed  spot   every  year.  His  -  childhood  and  early 
youth  were  spent  with  his  parents   in  Larue,  Washington  and  Hardin 
Counties,  where  he  learned  his  first  lessons  of  life,  imbibed 
Kentucky  mannerisms,   and  acquired  the  ambition  which  led  him  to 
towering  heights. 

With  this  humble  beginning  you  ask  from  whence 
came  his  inspiration,  his  vision;   and,   I  answer^from  a  long 
line  of  stalwart  ancestry,    from  the  beautiful  undulating  landscape, 
picturesque  hills  and  valleys,    the  deep  roaring  Cave  Springs,  from 
the  serene  loftiness  of  the  rugged  hills,   overhanging  cliffs  and 
whispering  hemlocks;   from  the  sublime  silence  of  unexplored 
forests  broken  only  by  the  deep  rapid  waters  of  ICnob  Lick, 
rushing  on  towards  the  great  deep.     This  was  a  aettifig     ^ith  power 
stir  the  bosom  and  excite  the  imagination,-  prepare  the  way  for  the 
accomplishments  of  noble  deeds. 

Standing  beside  the  aged  and  mouldering  log  cabin, 
one  fancies  he  can   sense  the  spirit  of  tender,  gracious  majesty 
which  Lincoln  felt  and  breathed,  understood  and  fed  upon,  and 


which  huilt  into  his  hody  and  character     the  elements  of  strength 
and  patience,   love,   forgiveness  and  wisdom  which  in  later  years 
made  him  the  most  towering,  useful  and  universally  loved  and  ap- 
plauded character  in  American  life. 

Yes,  Zentuckian  he  was,    for  it  was  here  that  he  obtained 
the  rudiments  of  en  education,  attended  two  brief  terms  of 
school,   and  here  he  found  his  first  sweetheart,   adopted  his  life- 
long religion  from  an  ancient  Kentucky  faith,   tried  his  first  law- 
suit,  built  his  first  rowboat,   selected  his   saddle  horses  and 
married  the  beautiful  Mary  Todd,   of  Lexington. 

Lincoln  hated  slavery  because  he  believed  that  no  man 
had  the  right   to  eat  bread  earned  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of 
another  without   due  compensation.     But  the  fire  of  indignation  was 
first   set  aflame  in  his  soul  when  he  visited  Lexington  with  his 
wife  and  for  the  first  time   saw,  near  the  Court  house  in  that  City, 
the  slave  jail  and  auction  block  from  which  human-beings  were  sold. 
He  witnessed  the  sales,   listened  to  the  bidding  of  purchasers, 
the  description  of  t  .e    (Qualities  of  the  slave  by  the  Auctioneer 
and  heard  the  despairing  cry  of  the  mother  as  her  child  was  sold  in- 
to slavery  and  carried  away  to  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South.  His 
sense  of  Justice  was  outraged  and  he  wept  in  sympathy  withnthe  poor 
humble  unfortunate  negro  whose  family  had  been  torn  from  him. 
Here  it  was  in  Kentucky  that  he  resolved  to  fight  the  spread 
of  slavery,  to     reduce       its  terrors  and  finally  to  abolish  it. 

That  thought  grew  and  developed  in  ^im  through  succeeding  years 
until  the  fortunes  of     ar  gave  him  power  to  issue  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation, 

Undoubtedly  this  actual  contact  with  slavery  in  Kentucky, 
this  first  hand  knowledf'e  of  both  sides  of  the  vital  problem, 
better  equipped  Lincoln  for  the  memornble  debates  with  t)ougla88 
that  brough  him  into  public  view  and   set  him  on  the  threshold  of 


A 


the  Presidency.     It  ^as  not  easy  to  be  conservative  in  those 
"bittier,  hectic  days,   as  passion  and  prejudice  widened  the  breach 
between  the  sections;   Yet  Lincoln  kept  a  cool,   clear  head 
and  his  big  feet  firmly  on  the  ground.     Parrying  the  thrusts 
of  Douglass,    the  mightiest  gladiator  then  in  the  political  arena, 
the  tall,   sinewy  rail  splitting  Kentuckian  calmly  and  dispassionate- 
ly announced  his  position  dn  the  burning  issue.     He  Fas  not  an 
abolitionist   /    Though  he  believed  slavery  to  be  a  great  moral 
wrong  and  he  was  irrevocably  against   it,  he  "had  no  present  purpose 
to  interfere  with  the  institution"    in  the  State  where  it  legally 
existed  because  he  was  not  willing  to  defy  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  law, 

rpQjjight  the  whole  nation —  north  and  south--  is 
proud  of  Lincoln  and  literally  millions  of  peeple  throughout 
the  world  are  at  this  moment  celebrating  his  birth.  Wherever 
you  go  in  America,    every  tall,   gaunt,   homely  man  consif^ers  it  a 
compliment  to  be  called  the  "Abe  Lincoln"    of  his  community  even 
though  he  fully  realizes  that  he  bears  no  other  similarity  to 
this  Saint  of  Republicanism  than  that  he  is  very  homely. 

Every  State  would  like  to  claim  him  now  though  it  was 
not  always  so.     Not  so  long  ago  I  visited  Springfield,   in  the 
great  State  of  Illinois  where  Lincoln  resided  at   the  time  he  was 
elected  President.     From  the  moment  I  arrived  until  I  left  I 
was  regaled  with  stories  of  the  Lincoln  life  in  Springfield, 
shown  his  old  residence  and  furniture,   law  offices  and  books, 
haunts,   and  finally  his  tomb.     Each  member  of  my  escort  party  was 
busily  engaged  in  telling  me  of  the  little  incidents  of  the  life 
of  the  Great  Kentuckian,   without  mentioning  the  fact  that  he  was 
and  is  a  Zentuckian,     Eor  this  we  freely  forgive  them  for  he  is 


Ijig  enough  for  all.     Lincoln  is  truly  the  son  of  th  Universe  I 
Indiana  is  fairly  bursting       with  pride  over  the  fact   that  Lincoln, 
the  Zentuckian,   once  dwelt  within  its  confines;    and,  well  it  may 
"be  for  there  are  more  people  trying  to  imitate  this  plain  ,  natural 
man,   this  ungainly  figure  with  homely  virtues  from  Kentucky  than 
any  other  single  person  who  ever  lived,   except  Jesus  Christ. 
There  have  "been  more  hooks  written  ahout  him  and  more  eulogies  de- 
livered on  him  than  any  other  human  heing.     Of  new  hooks  upon  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  life  of  Lincoln  there  are  plenty  and  more 
are  coming  daily* 

The  ReTJuhlican  party  is  the  embodiment  of  the  Lincoln 
spirit--  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  life  of  the  Great  Commoner 
from  Kentucky.     To  he  the  founder  of  a  political  party  is  enough 
to  make  on,e*s  name  remembered  long  after  his  time,   but  th.  be 
the  father  of  the  Republican  Party,   the  greatest  political  organi- 
zation of  all  history,   to  lead  it  to  its  first  great  popular 
victory  and  in  consequence  of  its  policies,    its  great  statesman, 
help  to     build  the  greatest  and  richest  nation  on  earth,  begets 
undying  fame.       This  is  the  lot  of  Lincoln,    the  Kentuckian. I  t 


